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| Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. If you 
(don’t think there is a crisis in 
American education today, it’s 
) very likely your opinion will be 
«changed after you hear our dis- 
| tinguished speakers this evening. 
|Both of them answer tonight’s 
(question in the affirmative, but 
|for sharply different reasons. 
| Since this is the Town Meeting 
‘being held in the midst of Amer- 
‘ican Education Week, we should 
be true to our American traditions 
and hear both sides and ask our 
;speakers to answer questions from 
4# representative American audi- 
‘ence. Both Dr. Haney and Dr. 
'Goslin are professional educators. 
Dr. Haney is Professor of Econom- 
gs at the Graduate School of 
Business Administration at New 
'¥ork University, and Dr. Goslin 
ss Director of School Administra- 
sion and Community Development 
at George Peabody College in 
WWashville, Tennessee. Dr. Haney 
is also a syndicated columnist, 
author of The History of Eco- 
omic Thought and many other 
books on economic and financial 
ubjects, including one on “How 
© Understand Money.” We'll 
hear first from Dr. Lewis H. 
aney. 


Dr. Haney: 


I think Dr. Goslin and I can 
gree on three facts. First, nobody 
s attacking our public schools or 
eeking to destroy them. That is 
k red herring charge. Second, no- 
pody wants the little red school- 
Ouse again, or teaching only the 
hree R’s. That is a straw man. 
d, progressive education, while 
proving teaching methods, has 
Gne to some extremes considered 
educators 


The Crisis in American Education 


Why do even the National Edu- 
cation Association leaders shift to 
the meaningless term ‘modern 
education?” The crisis in Amer- 
ican education is exactly the same 
as in our athletics, tax collections, 
morals, politics and money. In all 
these we find the same lack of 
standards—standards of truth, hon- 
esty and stable values. We used 
to believe in the sanctity of mar- 
riage, in local self-government, 
and in pay according to product. 
Now there is a lack of such bases 
for general agreement so we call 
each other names. 

I think we are like a _ boy 
brought up in a country home 
where he honored his folks and 
George Washington and had to 
go to school and church. He then 
goes to the big city and falls in 
with progressive youth who show 
him what they call the good so- 
ciety, advising him to do only 
what he wants to and to take 
things easy. 

At bottom lies the attempt by 
some to shift the responsibility 
for our lives from us individuals 
to the nations. The American sys- 
tem is built on belief in the im- 
portance of the individual, on faith 
in free initiative and thought, and 
it is built on education that de- 
velops the individual child, equips 
him with knowledge, the means of 
exchanging ideas, and with faith 
in certain enduring values. 

But along come those who see 
in the child only something to be 
socialized and adjusted to the gov- 
ernment which is to care for him. 
Like all collectivists, they would 
subordinate the individual, you 
and me, to some group over and 
above the family, and would begin 
when we are very young, before 
we can develop independent 
thought. So the crisis centers in 


the question, “What form of so- 
ciety is good?” 

Two main practical fronts are: 
(1) Statism. Are we to go in for 
the welfare state socialists or 
fascists? (2) Progressive or mod- 
ern pedagogy. Are our children to 
be socialized by conditioning them 
for what the organized educators 
call the good society? Are the 
teachers and their superintendents 
to replace the parents and to mold 
the whole child to their pattern 
of collectivist group behavior? 

What to do about it? First, let 
us quit calling names and smear- 
ing and be reasonable. What does 
the United States stand for? Are 
the politicians to run the econ- 
omy? Is the federal government 
more and more to supersede the 
state and local governments? 
Finally, is the nation to surrender 
its sovereignty to a world gov- 
ernment? 

What do our public schools stand 
for, Dr. Goslin? Are they to train 
our children to be citizens of the 
United States as we know it 
through history, dedicated to the 
greatest possible freedom of 
thought and choice? Or are the 
schools to take from the family 
and the church the responsibility 
for personal adjustments and to 
condition the whole child for the 
organized educators’ notion of a 
good collectivist society ? 

Relatively few teachers and text- 
books, I think, have been slated 
towards communism, but many 
teachers and many texts are en- 
couraging socialistic thinking that 
tends toward communism. Now 
many of us oppose this. Isn’t it 
our duty to fight against it? 


I am sure the NEA leaders are 
mistaken in charging that the 
hundreds of spontaneous outbursts 
of criticism of what goes on in 
the schools from Port Washing- 
tton to Pasadena are a plot or 


anything else than the honest in- 
dignation of local citizens. The 
organized educators have been ac- 
tive in attacking and smearing all 
persons who criticize the spread- 
ing of socialistic doctrines in out 
public schools. Do they then favoi 
such doctrines? 

I don’t believe that the National 
Education Association under the 
leadership of such men as Benja- 
min, Givens and Skaife, or the 
schools of education that work 
with them are representative of the 
mass of patriotic American teach 
ers and superintendents. They 
these latter should be reorganized 
and themselves be conditioned fos 
the good society that is our true 
America. 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Lewis Haney. 
Our next speaker, Dr. Willard E. 
Goslin, is a native of Missouri. A 
graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri who served as superintend- 
ent of schools in Missouri cities 
until 1944, he went to Minne- 
apolis as superintendent of schools 
there, and in 1948 went to Pasa- 
dena, California. Dr. Goslin is 4 
past president of the American 
Association of School Adminis. 
trators and is currently a member 
of the Advisory Panel of the Na. 
tional Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools. Dr. Willard E 
Goslin, welcome to Town Meet: 
ing. 

Dr. Goslin: 


There is a crisis—a deep anc 
alarming crisis—in American edu. 
cation, Dr. Haney, but I don’ 
think it’s the one you describe. I 
has been building up during 
twenty years of depression anc 
war. The crisis is born mainly 
out of the distraction of the Amer 
ican people about the mountins 
complexities and tensions of ow 
times. The American public schoo 


system is staffed by a million 
\loyal, hardworking citizens of this 
‘nation, doing a great job under 
|terrific handicaps. 

| The handicaps fall into three 
‘groups. First, the public school 
ssystem of America is being starved 
‘financially. The public schools are 
‘caught squarely between our tradi- 
ition of local support and the 
‘brutal fact that we now collect 
‘most of our tax dollars at the fed- 
eral level. We have fifty billion 
‘dollars a year and more for de- 
ifense, nine billions a year for alco- 
‘hol, but only a little more than 
‘five billion for our public educa- 
‘tion—not enough to build a class- 
room or hire a_ well-prepared 
teacher for tens and hundreds of 
thousands of American children. 

I would like to ask Professor 
‘Haney as an economist for a posi- 
ive suggestion about how to solve 
this part of the real crisis in 
American education. 

We lost over four hundred 
thousand teachers for reasons 
ether than death and retirement 
between 1940 and 1950. That pro- 
portion of loss would produce a 
crisis in any institution. 

This is a nation of free enter- 
prise, a country of free choice as 
to one’s life work, a land where 
you have to pay the going price 
for services and commodities or 
do without them. I would like to 
keep it that way. However, the 
blunt truth is that we are not will- 
ing to pay the going price for 
school teachers, either in salary or 
working conditions, and as a con- 
sequence we are running out of 
school teachers. 


A free people must dedicate 
enough of the best of its youth as 
teachers if it expects to maintain 
its freedom. We’re not doing it. 
One of the greatest obstacles to 
good teaching and to an adequate 
program of education in this coun- 


| 


try lies in the number of children 
assigned to each teacher. No 
teacher can do a good job with 
forty or fifty children in her 
room. 

We have fallen behind in sup- 
plying classrooms, adequate teach- 
ing materials, and teachers at the 
same time that our enrollments 
are increasing at the rate of about 
a million children a year. A mil- 
lion children require thirty thou- 
sand new classrooms, and they de- 
serve thirty thousand | bright-eyed, 
red blooded young Americans as 
teachers. 

These deficiencies, Dr. Haney, 
ate a part of the crisis in educa- 
tion. 

My second concern has to do 
with how we decide educational 
matters. In some nations, programs 
and policies in education would 
be handed down by the church or 
passed along by the central gov- 
ernment, but in America, as long 
as we ate free people, program 
and policy in education must be 
hammered out by citizens working 
with their teachers in community 
after community across the land. 
It’s in this area that most of the 
discussions and debates about edu- 
cation are centered. 

No institution in the United 
States needs or deserves more of 
the benefits of our traditions of 
public analysis and evaluation 
through public discussion and 
criticism than the public school 
system. However, the American 
people and their school teachers 
have a right to expect that the 
criticism be analytical in nature 
and constructive in intent. They 
are frequently otherwise. 


The crisis in American educa- 
tion, Dr. Haney, is further deep- 
ened by the fact that the public 
school system is caught in the 
cross-fire of nearly every top in- 
ternal issue or struggle in the 


United States. For example, the 
problem of the relationship of re- 
ligion to the organized phases of 
American life is mounting in this 
country, and the discussions and 
struggles are centered almost ex- 
clusively on the public schools. In 
the interest of the religious and 
educational rights and privileges 
of every citizen of this nation, 
this question needs to be brought 
squarely into the open while all 
of us search for the right answer. 

Another example. This nation is 
in the midst of a period of evolu- 
tion and adjustment in many of the 
relationships between citizens of 
different racial backgrounds. Many 
areas of our society can dodge the 
problem. Churches with their pres- 
ent organization and stratification 
would rather face the question. 
The public utility is not inter- 
ested in the color of its subscrib- 
ers, but a public school system has 
to live with this issue and all of 
its manifestations. 

Your presentation, Dr. Haney, 
shows clearly that the schools are 
caught squarely in the middle of 
our conflicts about economic and 
political policies. I think the 
shortage of teachers, buildings and 
equipment, the problems of reach- 
ing a decision on program, and the 
struggles over such issues as I 
have mentioned constitute the real 
crisis in American education. 

I think we need to do four 
things about this crisis. One, work 
out an understanding of the area 
of responsibility of the schools. 
They are not everything to all 
men and never should try to be. 

Second, find the largest areas of 
common agreement on which to 
stand while we debate our differ- 
ences. 


Third, keep the public channels 
of communication and discussion 
about education open to all the 
people. 


Fourth, take every promising 
step to bring more and more of 
the American people into direct 
working contact with their school 
system. The broad base of the 
American people will retrieve their 
public schools from a crisis situa- 
tion and defend them against alk 
comers at the point at which they 
understand the problems and needs 
of their schools. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Dr. Goslin. Dr. 
Haney, you sat there quietly while 
Dr. Goslin presented his views 
and he threw a few challenges to 
you. Would you like to comment 
at this time? 


Dr. Haney: Well, it seems, Dr. 
Goslin, that we are surrounded by 
crises on all sides—here a crisis, 
there a crisis. 

First, I'll try to help you solve 
the one you like, then I'll ask you 
to come out and play with me 
and my crisis. You are worried 
about finances. Well, you can’t 
avoid taxes by passing the buck 
to the federal government. The 
way to pay for our schools, I 
think, is to reduce our cost of 
federal government—say, foreign 
aid and farm subsidies, to start 
with—and then increase our local 
taxes for our local schools. And 
if you want to keep your teachers, 
it seems to me that you will have 
to let them teach our children and 
not baby-sit them. In teaching 
them respect for their American 
history and Constitution and goy- 
ernment, and so forth, 1 think you 
will give them a basis for self- 
respect that will make them much 
happier. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Is that 
intended as a question, Dr. Haney, 
for Mr. Goslin, or do you want to 
ask him a question in addition to 
those comments ? 


Dr. Haney: I think that that 


jwill give Dr. Goslin something to 
‘think about while I prepare an- 
other question. 


Dr. Goslin: Well, I’d like to see 
‘Dr. Haney do a little more think- 
‘ing, too. For instance, in the early 
\part of your statement, Dr. Haney, 
you say that the crisis in Amer- 
\ican education is exactly the same 
jas in our athletics, tax collections, 
morals, politics, and money and 
tin these we find the same lack of 
standards, standards of truth, hon- 
lesty, and stable value. Now I want 
to ask you this. Are you saying 
that the tens and hundreds of 
thousands of citizens in America 
who are members of boards of 
education, a million people who 
are teachers in the schools of this 
fountry, several million Americans 
mvho are working directly as lay 
citizens in connection with their 
school system—are you saying that 
they are lacking in standards of 
teuth and honesty and value in re- 
ation to education or the Amer- 
ican scene? 


Dr. Haney: It is hardly neces- 
sary to reply to that question. Of 
course, no one does that. My ques- 
tion as to the crisis that I want 
Dr. Goslin to play with is put 
forth in the words of Carey Mc- 
Williams, a well-known commu- 
aist-fronter, who states the prob- 
em to be this: “The opposition 
was commanded by Willard E. 
Goslin. The victory which the 
snemy has just won in Pasadena, 
herefore, demands careful study 
2s a model in miniature of the big 
vattle for control of public edu- 
ration which is now shaping up 
n the United States.” It is that 
ig battle in which this commu- 
uist-fronter sides with you, Dr. 
soslin, in the battle of Pasadena, 
kat I want to play with tonight. 


Dr. Goslin: Well, I wasn’t aware 
hat we were to refight the battle 


of Pasadena. I thought we were 
here to discuss the crisis in Amer- 
ican education, and that covers a 
lot of territory beyond Pasadena. 


Dr. Haney: Well, let us take the 
question, then, of the smear article 
published in McCall’s Magazine 
recently, which you recently fa- 
vored in Herald Tribune talk, and 
which was later supported also in 
similar terms by the communist 
paper, the Daily Worker. What do 
you have to say to that, Dr. Gos- 
lin? 


Dr. Goslin: I say that it is per- 
fectly clear that Mr. Haney does 
not wish to deal with the crisis in 
American education. (Applause) 
Now if we wish to carry on this 
discussion without bringing any 
enlightenment to the American 
people, all we have to do is go 
back and forth between articles of 
this sort; and I would like to say 
I can name some, Mr. Haney. I’ve 
been reading your column rather 
consistently for some time now. 


Mr. Denny: I want to take this 
occasion to say, Dr. Haney, that 
the views expressed by yourself 
and Dr. Goslin are solely your 
own and not necessarily the opin- 
ion of the American Broadcasting 
Company or the Town Hall. I say 
that advisedly, sir, because of the 
appellations you’ve attached to cer- 
tain individuals. We believe in 
free and open discussion, but I just 
want to point out that these are 
entirely your observations and not 
ours. 


Dr. Haney: Well, they are the 


observations made by the Cali- 
fornia Senate Committee, their 
quotations. 


Now I want to state something 
I know about a crisis, which is 
not unrelated to the one that I 
have thus far emphasized, in my 
experience with students in my 


classes—aside from bad writing 
and spelling, which of course we 
all suffer from or with. Too many 
of them don’t know any history; 
too many of them don’t expect to 
do any work; too many of them 
have poor command of the Eng- 
lish language, no vocabulary; too 
many of them teel about things, 
they feel, feel, feel, and don’t 
think or know anything; and they 
accept the idea that the govern- 
ment will provide. That is the fruit 
I think, of the kind of progressive 
education or modern education 
which verhaps you can better ex- 
plain than I, Dr. Goslin. 


Dr. Goslin: Professor Haney, you 
seem to have had a change of 
pace. Your number two sentence 
in your presentation was, “No 
body wants the little zed school 
house or teaching only the three 
R’s. That is a straw man.” I’d just 
like to point out that teaching the 
R’s is not a straw man to a mil- 
lion school teachers in this coun- 
try. They think it’s a tough rugged 
business trying to do a competent 
job in that field for thirty million 
American children where they are 
frequently overcrowded and work- 
ing with the handicaps of insuf- 
ficent materials along the line. 


Dr. Haney: Well, Dr. Goslin, 
you say the main source of the 
school problem as you observe it 
consists or results from religious 
differences, racial issues, labor 
versus capital, party politics and 
so forth. Now I think that in that 
you are wrong, because in my 
town IJ find no religious issues, no 
labor capital issues, no racia) is- 
sues, no party issues in the school 
question, or in the election of the 
school board. There is only one 
line of cleavage there, only one 
issue, and that is the issue of pro- 
gressive education dosely con- 
nected with the idea of a social- 
ist slant. 


Dr. Goslin: In the first place, I 
didn’t say that the major issue had 
to do with these conflicts, but I did 
identify it as one of the areas con- 
tributing to the crisis in American 
education. But then when you 
raised the matter of socialism in 
telation to education, if that isn’t 
saying that politics are impinging 
upon the schools, then I don't 
know how to say it. 


Mr. Denny: All right, gentlemen, 
I think that seems to dispose of 
your major issues at this time. The 
aisles are full of people ready 
with questions. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Man: Professor Haney, what do 
you mean by collectivism? 


Dr. Haney: By collectivism .I 
mean a system of thought and 
social organization in which the 
individual is subordinated to the 


state. It may be either socialism 
or communism. 


Man: Mr. Goslin, “progressive 
education” is a much abused 
phrase. Will you please bring 
some light to a phrase now be- 
clouded by confusion? 


Dr. Goslin: V\l be glad to try. 
In the first place, I’d like to point 
out that the phrase “progressive 
education” means whatever the in- 
dividual wants it to mean who 
happens to be using it at the 
moment. It’s a very much kicked- 
around phrase in this country at 
the present time. However, if by 
progressive education or progres- 
sive school you mean one where 
citizens and teachers and parents 
are sitting down to talk through 


and think out the problems of 
|their community and their children 
and then to try to set up a school 
‘system that will teach children 
jin the light of those problems, I 
‘think that’s in line with good edu- 
\cation. 


If you mean by progressive edu- 
ication one where teachers and par- 
ents are trying to come to an 
junderstanding as to how much 
leach child can learn in relation 
to the important areas of subject- 
matter and skill that we have 
found in American life and help 
‘him to learn it in the light of the 
‘best knowledge that we have about 
child growth and development, if 
‘that’s what you mean by a proges- 
istve school, then I’m for it, and 
+ think that’s the kind that the 
American people are for. 


If you mean by progressive edu- 

eation a school that recognizes 
that when a child comes, that 
what happens to him in school is 
going to have something to do 
with his physical stamina and his 
emotional stability and so forth, 
and that you are going to try to 
plan and develop the school so 
that it contributes to this child’s 
total citizenship development, if 
that’s what you mean by progres- 
sive education, I’m for it and I 
believe the American people are 
for it when they understand it. 
(Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Since 
both of our speakers used_ this 
phrase, I think Dr. Haney ought 
to have a right to give his defini- 
tion of progessive education. 


Dr. Haney: Well, I don’t know 
what the people of Pasadena think 
about this progressive education, 
but I do know that there is con- 
nected with it the idea of a col- 
lectivist philosophy essentially and 
necessarily connected with the 
education that comes down 


through Karl Marx, to John 
Dewey, Kilpatrick and the others, 
which is essentialy the idea of 
taking the whole child out of the 
influence of the family and the 
church and subjecting him to a 
conditioning process, subordinat- 
ing him to the group. And in the 
so-called common learning scheme 
which Dr. Goslin left at Minne- 
apolis, I have seen that program 
and it calls for subjecting the 
child first to learn what he can 
do for his school; second, to learn 
what he can do for his community, 
and third, finally, to find out what 
he has to do to adjust to his 
family. I think that is typical of 
the bad side of this progressive 
education. 


Dr. Goslin: 1 know, after work- 
ing in the schools of this country 
for a long time and being pretty 
well a part of this controversy for 
the last few years in American 
education, that what Dr. Haney 
has said is exactly what he and 
some others are trying to attach 
to good development in education 
in this country in order to stam- 
pede the American people and 
their teachers back to some kind 
of a skeleton of education that 
will set this country up for the 
kind of controls that it seems some 
folks would like to exercise in 
America. (Applause) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Goslin and Dr. Haney. Next ques- 
tion from the gentleman over on 
the left. 


Man: Dr. Haney, you spoke 
copiously against smearing those 
you disagree with in educational 
politics. What, in this welfare 
state, that in your own words tends 
to communism would you want 
social studies teachers or history 
teachers to denounce—public hous- 
ing, social security, or a free pub- 
lic school system? 


Dr. Haney: 1 wouldn’t ask the 
teachers to denounce anything. I 
would ask them merely to tell the 
truth about things without slant- 
ing or bias. (Applause) 

Man: Well, let’s not smear and 
let’s not say the New Deal, the 
Fair Deal, or the Welfare State 
or the Republican Party tends to- 
wards communism. What in the 
welfare state that you denounce 
would you want us to denounce? 

Dr. Haney: Ym not talking 
about the political parties and I 
refuse to consider this a political 
issue. It’s an ideological issue. 
It’s the two sides of the curtain. 
It’s the fundamental difference be- 
tween the individual and his rights 
and the subordinating of him to 
the group, the state, and so forth, 
welfare or not. 


Mr. Denny: Let’s not ask Mr. 
Haney to repeat his initial speech. 
I think the things he wants to 
denounce are implicit in the state- 
ments that he made at the open- 
ing of the program. The lady 
over here. 


Lady: Dr. Goslin, ’'m a parent 
and I'd like to do something about 
this. How important is a selection 
or the election of a school board 
who will insure sound democratic 
methods in curriculum in our pub- 
lic schools? 


Dr. Goslin: I consider that the 
United States has had its best 
experience with representative goy- 
ernment in terms of lay member- 
ship on boards of education in this 
country, and therefore I consider 
that it is the foundation of the 
welfare of a school system for a 
community to select an adequate 
cross-section of its people for 
membership on its board of educa- 
tion. 


Man: Dr. Haney, is there justi- 
fication for a demand for a uni- 


form national set of requirements 
for high school teachers? If not, 
why not? 


Dr. Haney: Well, I think that 
depends upon how intensive the 
demands are. If you demand that 
the high school teacher be honest 
and intelligent and clean and a 
good American Citizen, I think you 
have the rudiments for getting a 
good teacher to start with. 


Man: That’s rather evident. ’m 
speaking of courses that the teach- 
ers are required to have on their 
transcripts. 


Dr. Haney: Well, I think it 
would be very unfortunate to en- 
courage, as I am afraid there is a 
tendency now, a sort of monoply 
on the part of certain schools of 
education for advancement to the 
higher positions, at least. As I 
understand it, you have to take 
certain courses which are given 
by people who are pretty heavily 
weighted in these directions that 
I refer to as collectivism. 


Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
you. The lady over on the right. 

Lady: Dr. Goslin, what methods 
would you suggest might be used 
to work towards solving this ques- 
tion of religion in the public 
schools? 


Dr. Goslin: 1 think that the 
matter of public discussion and the 
complete ventilation of this issue, 
both as it relates to education and 
as it relates to every other phase 
of American life, is fundamental 
to our health and happiness as a 
nation in this country. 

Man; Dr. Haney, can we con- 
tinue as a republic with democratic 
ideals and at the same time deny 
students a look at competitors? 


Dr. Haney: J think I know what 
you’re driving at, although it’s 
pretty hard to get it from your 
words. I think that certainly edu- 
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cation requires looking at and 
understanding the nature of all 
the pertinent facts of life. All I 
object to as an educator is at- 
tempting to teach people things 
which they can’t understand and 
which constitute a process of mold- 
ing or conditioning. 

Man: Dr. Goslin, since all 
schools are not perfect, how spe- 
cifically would you have parents 
work toward better schools and 
text-books ? 

_ Dr. Goslin: I would have teach- 
ers and parents and other citizens 
work together in terms of develop- 
ing policies, in hammering out 
programs and making the import- 
aat decisions about education that 
have to do with the public welfare 
sf this country, as well as the edu- 
cational welfare of this country. 
i would have them on committees 
hat have to do with curriculum. 
; would have them on committees 
tat have to do with determining 
imancial policy and all of the basic 
tems that relate to the welfare 
x the educational program in a 
‘ommunity. 

Lady: Dr. Haney, what, if any, 
vould you say is the salient dif- 
erence between progressive educa- 
ion of the past ten years and 
hat of, say, 25 years ago? 

Dr. Haney: The progressive 
ducation of the earlier decades to 
vhich you refer was largely 
ocused on the problem of the 
hild and his development — the 
iscovery of the best periods at 
yhich to introduce various sub- 
cts—and matters of that sort, the 
ppeal to interest, the technique of 
edagogy. As time has gone by, 
s I observe the thing, those edu- 
tors who are centered more on 
1e social problem and the col- 
Ctivization of the child have gone 
1. John Dewey has changed some- 
hat, modified his ideas from ’30 
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on. I rely partly on the judgment 
of Professor Ulich, of Harvard 
for that. 


Now, then, we come to this 
more difficult problem of the tend- 
ency not only to take the child, 
but to take him for the purpose 
of molding for what they think 
is the good society. 

Dr. Goslin: I want to say a 
word about that. I think I know 
about as many of the practicing 
school teachers in this country as 
anyone around this nation, and 
if there’s a group in America who 
is trying to develop the individual 
capacities and the strength of each 
individual child so that he can go 
out and stand on his own feet in 
American life and face the tough 
problems that are before us, it’s 
the school] teachers of this country. 


Dr. Haney: I want to say 
“Amen” to that, and it is the mil- 
lions of school teachers who be- 
long only nominally to this Na- 
tional Education Association bunch 
with their monopoly or trust of 
education to which I am appeal- 
ing. It is these leaders who are 
seeking to lobby. They even have 
their goon squads out in different 
towns. If anybody ventures to 
make any criticism of the teaching 
in the schools it wants, Brother 
Skaife is on the job publishing 
material in the papers, and so 
forth, and it’s taken up by their 
amplifiers, and you have a regular 
pressure group brought to bear 
on it. I know. (Applause) 

Dr. Goslin: Dr. Haney, who has 
just spoken, is the same gentle- 
man who read his initial statement 
in which he said we ought to stop 
calling names. (Applause) 


Mr. Denny: All right. Next 
question. 


Lady: Dr. Haney, is part of the 
crisis in education due to the fact 


that parents are expecting schools 
to teach what they themselves neg- 
lect to do? 


Dr. Haney: Ym afraid that that 
is true. I’m afraid that is true. 


Man: Dr. Goslin, do teachers 
and superintendents of schools 
welcome or resent criticisms of the 
schools? 


Dr. Goslin: I believe we are 
moving into a period now where 
criticism is more completely in- 
vited—criticism and discussion and 
debate—on the part of teachers 
and leaders in American education 
than at any time in the whole his- 
tory of this country. I tried to say 
in my statement that there is no 
institution in American life more 
in need of the benefits of public 
discussion and debate about its 
policies and objectives and respon- 
sibilities than the American school 
system, and I find that that point 
of view is supported on the part 
of school people all over this 
country. 


Mr. Denny: Well, we ought to 


have some Town Meetings in 
schools, Dr. Goslin. Next ques- 
tion. 


Man: Dr. Haney, if you believe 
textbooks are slanted, what method 
of censorship do you propose? 

Dr. Haney: 1 don’t propose any 
method of censorship. Censorship 
is a bad thing, and I have noth- 
ing to say in favor of it. Why 
should you put the question in that 
way? 

Man: Well, Dr. Haney, what 
method of judgment do you bring 
to bear as to what textbooks are 
used ? 


Dr. Haney: Why, by the fair 
and full discussion of them, which 
is so resented, so bitterly resented, 
by all the people whom I come 
in contact with in the schools in 
my town, 


Man: Dr. Goslin, to what ex- 
tent can child delinquency be 
caused by such progressive educa- 
tion which does not recognize 
moral values? 


Dr. Goslin: Well, I don’t know 
any education, progressive or 
otherwise, that. doesn’t recognize 
moral values. And I do not know 
any education, excepting places 
where education is so weak by 
neglect and lack of support, that 
can possibly be said to be con- 
tributing to delinquency in this 
country. 


Lady: This probably bears on 
the same question. Dr. Goslin, do 
you think religious education on 
release time should be encouraged 
in order to rebuild higher stand- 
ards of public morals? 


Dr. Goslin: I don’t think I 
know. But I do think that the 
American people, and I’m repeat- 
ing now, of all shades of religious 
points of view and of all interests 
in education need to get this whole 
problem of the relationship of 
religion to education and the other 
phases of organized American life 
out into the open, talk it back 
and forth, and try to find the 
largest area of common agreement 
on which we can all stand ir 
America to keep us from going 
along and threatening our very 
unity by division over this par 
ticular subject in American life 


Dr. Haney: I just want to say 


“Amen” to what Dr. Goslin ha 
just said. 
Mr. Denny: All right, Dr 


Haney, thank you very much. Wi 
find agreement at the end. I wan 
to thank you both for a very livel 
contribution to a very importan 
subject. So plan to be with u 
next week and every week at th 
sound of the Crier’s Bell. 
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THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


““ARE WE TEACHING PEOPLE TO THINK?” 
Program of November 6, 1951 


Speakers 


Theodore Greene 


Norman Cousins 
Leslie Groves 


* 


Crane Brinton 


| cast as space allows. 


| let’s 


KNOWING VS. THINKING 


What is it to be able to think 

“in a mature manner? For one 
thing, it is an ability to make the 
jump from particulars to general- 
ities. It is the ability to weigh 
and sift evidence before reaching 
conclusions. It involves an effort 
to curb the self-ness in us in 
making decisions (the person who 
is totally controlled by emotion or 
instinct is totally incapable of 
thinking;) it thus involves an ef- 
fort of the will... . The man who 
‘has learned to think is not worried 
; about how much he knows, be- 
‘cause he has mastered a technique 
(of approaching amy set of circum- 
. stances. The most outstanding 
| characteristics of such a man is 
| that he is adaptable... . 

From my own experience as a 
‘student and teacher I would say 
i that [college students] are ot be- 
{ing taught the kind of thinking 
_.... in as large a dose as they 


‘should be. I say “as they should 


| be” because if college’s function 
iis to impart information rather 
| than to teach students to think, 
disband them and set up 
‘more efficient information centers 
‘which can cram knowledge down 
‘the students’ throats, after the 


* 
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| Bach week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's broaa- 
You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con. 
The letters should be mailed to Department A, Town Hall, New York 18, INDY Ss 
not later than Thursday following the program. 
| publish any letters or comments received. 


It is understood that we may 


manner of the sleep-teaching tech- 
niques which psychologists are 
eagerly working on and the effec- 
tiveness of which advertisers have 
long since recognized. 

Let me list some of the reasons 
why students are not being effec- 
tively taught to think. 

1.. The trend toward the ever- 
larger size of colleges, universi- 
ties, and thus classes. It is the very 
rare professor who can stimulate 
a class of three hundred or even 
fifty to think for themselves; ac- 
tually, it is all but a physical im- 
possibility. 

2. The vast amount of infor- 
mation on any subject which each 
department feels bound to impart 
to the students. For this we have 
the modern worship of science 
largely to thank; it is assumed 
that one cannot as much as have 
a thought until one has rooted 
around endlessly in a huge field of 
information. 

3. The system of recruiting col- 
lege teachers. The man who knows 
the most is the one who gets the 
job, which, more _ specifically, 
means the man with the Ph.D. 

. Naturally these men would 
rather deliver lectures crammed 
with information than worry about 


whether the student is thinking. 
The most dismal practice in Amer- 
ican higher education is that of 
students automatically scribbling 
notes down day after day. Uni- 
versities have as yet not faced up 
to the conflict between research 
and teaching. .. . 

4. American college life in 
general does not lend itself easily 
to the strengthening of thinking 
habits. It is difficult merely to be 
alone with a book (or with a 
thinking teacher) for more than 
an hour a day at best, because 
there are so many pleasant temp- 
tations around the student: ath- 
letics, fraternity doings, dates, 
roommates, radios, movies, et al. 
. . . [But] because teaching tech- 
niques in colleges put a premium 
on memory work, most students 
manage to muddle through, none 
the less—Davin GoLpwIn, Troy, 
New York. 


INTELLIGENCE VS. 
EDUCATION 

There is a difference between 
an intelligent and an educated per- 
son. There are many’ intelligent 
students; unfortunately, many 
learn in the early grades and con- 
tinue through the university that 
it is wise to write on one’s exams 
ideas that will appeal to the 
teacher, rather than dare to de- 
viate into an expression of inde- 
pendent thinking. .. . 

I believe many teachers . . . ex- 
pect memorization of certain facts 
or information as their require- 
ment for a good student. Many 
teachers fail completely to teach 
students 1) how to study, 2) how 
to think independently, and 3) 
how to express themselves con- 
cisely and clearly. ... Mere know- 
ledge of facts is not sufficient for 
leadership; independent thinking 
is esential for the understanding 
and evaluation and decisions that 
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confront this present generation. 
Merely reading history is not suf- 
ficient; it requires careful inter- 
pretation and analysis. For in 
stance, military and political facts 
of the Civil War today are less 
important than studying the causes 
and the results. It is in the care- 
ful analysis of the past that we 
may understand and evaluate the 
present and then make wise plans 
for the future. — KaTHRYN D. 
SCHAKEL, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


A PREPARED PATTERN 


I believe education has com- 
bined with commercialism so 
much that from the time man rolls 
out of his cradle everything is such 
a prepared pattern for him to fol- 
low that he does not have to 
think, nor does he have time for 
it anyway. His feeding, play time, 
sleep time, etc. as a baby is a 
“bottled” scheduled affair that 
doesn’t dare to be broken. His 
toys are made in such a way that 
he doesn’t have to figure out a 
thing; it’s all done in the machine 
shop. His play pen keeps him from 
getting into trouble but does not 
teach him how to think or sense 
when danger is near him. His 
parents leave him with baby sit- 
ters to either read comics with 
him, look at television, or read 
some trivial piggy piggy book that 
he’s heard over and over again. At 
school his education has become 
so visualized that he doesn’t have 
to think or use his imagination, 
for when a new word is given to 
him a picture is flashed on quickly 
so that it’s all done for him. ... 
I believe because of the increase 
in students and decrease in teach- 
ers the whole educational system 
has taken the easy way out so that 
there is no individualism, no de- 
sire for competition, and class 
education has become ritualized 
cut and dried patterns that every 


teacher carries out in her pro- old-fashioned, but it is training 
grams daily. the mind to be logical, to follow 
This has not just been the case through, so that in all problems in 
in grade schools; it has been car- later life one will as a conse- 
tied out in high schools, colleges, quence be clear-headed and a 
churches, homes, business, every- straight thinker, whether the issue 
where. It’s a characteristic of the be politics, religion, or what-have- 
whole world. Everything is ritual- you—ALycze WVERHULST, Sheboy- 
i militarized, mechanized, and gan, Wisconsin. 

e who protest against this system Tonight’s discussion was tops— 
annot get away from it no matter one of the finest we have listened 
ow hard we try—Mnrs. RICHARD to over the years. All four par- 


. CLAUER, Springfield, Ohio. ticipants were fine, and the two 
LEARNING TO THINK college professors were brilliant. 
One learns to think by “res °° * How is the best way to make 
quired concentration” on the part People think? I know of none bet- 
of students, by being required to te than to listen to a discussion 
deduce from a written passage or like that tonight. I hope we will 
article what the writer meant to have many more on this same 
convey, and by a critical appraisal high plane. — JoHN F. Housz, 
of same. This method may sound Nashville, Tennessee. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


(The following is a statement by Mr. Carey McWilliams in refer- 
snce to Dr. Haney’s remark which appears on page 7): 

“Having enjoyed the free speech permitted on America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air many times, I am glad that Dr. Lewis Haney 
was permitted to say what he had to say on this program, including 
nis reference to me as ‘a well known communist fronter,’ but I am 
stateful to Town Meeting and George V. Denny, Jr. for this chance 
0 state that the reference to me was not only a feeble substitute for 
1n argument but a smear and a wholly inaccurate statement. Speech 
ynly remains free where an opportunity is given those maligned a 
lhance to refute their maligners. I look forward to appearing on the 
ame platform with Dr. Haney one of these days.” 
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